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their brains to set right chronologies that are not worth set- 
ting right and strive to make poetic geography tally with 
Strabo. We are also glad to see that he is no less hostile 
to those critics who regard as inartistic Sophokles's use of 
the deus ex machina in the Philoctetes, and that he takes Mr. 
Jebb's view that only a god could untie the knot and recon- 
cile human piety with the purpose of the gods. 

We regret very much that limit of space prevents our 
pursuing further so pleasant a subject, and in conclusion, we 
may add that the book is peculiarly free from misprints, is 
well made, printed on good paper and in clear type, and 
written in an easy and flowing style upon which the author 
is to be congratulated heartily. 

Chas. W. Bain. 



THE LARGER LIFE. 

If this volume of sermons 1 has any raison d" 1 itre it is to 
be found in these words of Bishop Vincent, of Ohio, in his 
introductory notice. " This book is a reverent effort to set 
forth the profound as well as the sweet reasonableness of 
Christianity." 

One cannot read very far without endorsing the Bishop's 
words. There is here no " faultless fear for the faith," no 
quibbling, no dodging of living issues. While others are 
trembling for the "Ark of God," Mr. Murphy sees in the 
feverish unrest and intellectual impatience of the age the 
workings of an earnest, inquiring spirit which is seeking for 
the truth, and his book is an attempt, and we believe a suc- 
cessful attempt, to show that Christianity is essentially a 
reasonable and rational faith. However much men may 
love God with their hearts, unless they also love Him with 
their brains their affection for Him is, at best, incomplete 
and onesided. If the book is open to criticism in any par- 
ticular it is here. The appeal is made so entirely to the in- 
tellect as almost to ignore the affections. Feeling and con- 

1 The Larger Life. Sermons and Essays. By the Reverend Edgar 
Gardner Murphy. New York : I,ongmans, Green & Co. 
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science are unduly subordinated to reason and intelligence. 
As sermons, therefore, they are lacking in some of the es- 
sentials of good preaching. They are rather a collection 
of short studies on religious themes. As such, we have found 
them very stimulating and suggestive. There is scarcely 
a page which does not contain food for reflection, and oc- 
casionally one runs across a passage which is so strikingly 
original that immediately a chain of ideas is set going in the 
mind which for the time being makes one quite forget the 
author and his book. The sermon on " The Brother of the 
Prodigal " contains some passages of rare power and beauty. 
The statement at the conclusion of the sermon that the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son may not be accepted as the 
"ultimate parable of the Christian Church," is almost start- 
ling in its originality. And until we understand what the 
preacher means, we have for him almost a feeling of resent- 
ment for having dared to point out what might be considered 
a deficiency in this incomparable story. To quote his own 
words, "The story of the prodigal, however, is peculiarly 
the story of the Father and the returning Child, of God and 
the individual life. As such in spite of its spiritual truth, in 
spite of its literary preemince in all the descriptions of the 
reinstatement of the soul, it may not be accepted as the 
ultimate parable of the Christian Church. For the Church 
exists as the expression of a truth more precious even than 
this — for the home in which the welcome comes to the re- 
turning son, not from the father only, but from the Father 
and the brother. The truth of the Church is not only the 
father's compassion, but the brother's hand. It is a truth 
which finds its parable, perhaps, in a certain passage from 
the history of a neither famous nor conspicuous life — in an 
old man who learned his lesson late, but simply too in the 
manner of a Child. He comes into an upper chamber, in 
the Damascus that then was, and speaks to one who had 
been the antagonist of his faith ; to one who had given his 
youth, his power, his fine reliance, his delight and diligence 
of soul, against the Christ. Here to this young man, the 
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elder speaks and says : " The Lord hath sent me unto thee, 
Brother Saul, receive thy sight." This is the parable of 
the Church of Jesus Christ. This passage is thoroughly 
characteristic of the author and furnishes us with an excel- 
lent example both of his thought and style. The style of 
the book is one of its greatest charms. Plowing, graceful 
and picturesque it is, and one finds oneself borne along upon 
the tide of thought with a delightful sensation of being able 
to enjoy both the matter and the manner. 

When there are so many good things and so many 
things well said it would be useless to multiply examples. 
The two sermons on the Bible deserve to be especially com- 
mended for their fearless frankness and sound sense. The 
Bible is defended from misuse and misconception and the 
obvious fact is pointed out that the primary purpose of the 
book was not to teach doctrine. "The primary doctrinal 
purpose of Scripture is not belief, but the believer ; not 
creeds, but the man of creeds." " The Bible is the revela- 
tion of persons to persons, of mind to mind ; a revelation of 
facts and not of intellectual forms. Moses is more impor- 
tant than the law. David is more important than his king- 
dom. It is the men of old that the Bible puts before us. 
First the moral man and then the truth of morals ; the im- 
mortal man and then the truth of immortality ; the Christ 
man and the truths of Christ. The substance first and then 
the science and the symbol." 

Equally suggestive is his saying that the key-word to a 
proper conception of the Church is not "election" but "edu* 
cation." 

" The Social Prophecy of Jesus Christ " and " The Rev- 
erence of Science " — -are the significant titles of two sermons 
which show the author to be thoroughly alive to the social 
and economic problems of the day and cordially appreciat- 
ive and grateful for the results of science — throughout 
there is a healthy optimism and fearless handling of great 
themes. There is no fault-finding and idle abuse of the 
age. There is no attempt to silence objections and to throt- 
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tie inquiry by any appeal to authority and tradition. The 
book is the fruit of wide reading, close observation, and 
strenuous thinking. The writer feels that he has a message 
to his age and in the full assurance of this conviction he has 
ventured to speak. No one can lay this book aside without 
feeling that the author has had something to say and has 
said it well. 

W. A. Guerry. 



THE SOCIAL TEACHING OF JESUS. 

Its title and its source will commend The Social Teach- 
ing of Jesus, an Essay in Christian Sociology, by Shailer 
Mathews of the University of Chicago, (New York, Macmil- 
lans), and that is fortunate, for it is difficult to discern what 
else it has to commend it. In 230 pages, followed by an 
elaborate index of texts cited or referred to, the learned au- 
thor has re-discovered for us, with a labor that suggests 
that of the king of France, and his four thousand men, first 
that Christ conceived men as social beings, very much as 
all human beings have done since the hrst chapter of Gene- 
sis, though perhaps all would hardly go so far as to say that 
" with him it would appear as if sin were the reverse of so- 
ciability " (p. 35). And Mr. Mathews' second discovery is 
almost equally novel. If men are sons of God why, then 
they must be brothers of one another. The reasoning thus 
far is faultless, and we are led to conclude that the messianic 
kingdom was to be a universal brotherhood, " physical, not 
external," but whether in this world or some other the au- 
thor does not know (p. 75). The damned are those who 
refuse or are by nature inelligible to join the new commu- 
nity (P- 75)- 

We next learn from some twenty-eight pages that Our Lord 
approved in a general way family life, and thus encouraged, 
we proceed to his views of the state, concerning which we 
are told at much length that he was neither an socialist, a 
monarchist, a democrat (p. 124), though in a mild sort of 
way he was an anarchist (p. 124). " He stands committed 



